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UP AND DOWN THE LINE. 


I amin the employ of the Penzance and 
Berwick -upon-Tweed Railway Company 
(head offices, Moon Square, Land’s End) ; 
but, whether I am a director, superinten- 
dent, clerk, or stoker, matters not. 
purpose is simply to put down a few remarks 
respecting the machinery by which the P. 


My | 


| of money.” 


| moment with hushed reverence ; and then, 
| hurrying to his office, tell his fellow-clerks 
| what he has seen—adding, that he should 
like to have told old Zeus a bit of his mind 
about the horrid low salaries and over-work 
in our department. 

| The general manager, the secretary, the 
engineer, the accountant, and a few other 





Mr. Finenib will gaze for a 


and B. line is worked, and thereby ease my | heads of departments, are, with rare excep- 
mind of a nightmare which has weighed upon | tions, the only portions of the executive with 
it for some time. |} whom the board comes in contact. The 

Having thus modestly introduced myself, | Penzance and Berwick line being one of the 
I will, with permission, abjure my per-| longest in the kingdom, our board, in order 
sonality, and become shadowy and imposing | to facilitate the transaction of business, di- 


in the plural number. 

To begin, then, at the top of the tree. The 
august and all-powerful body of Directors, as 
a matter of course, come first under our 
notice ; but of them we shall say little—our 

resent liability, so far as they are concerned, 
Soles of a limited nature. They are of the 
gods, and sit above the thunder; and it is 
with mortals that we have now to deal. To 
the vast body of officials on this our railway, 
the board of Directors is a sort of mythical 
assembly, which they hear frequently men- 
tioned, but which they seldom or never see. 
They hear of them as having put off the salary 


advances for another six months, or as requir- | 


ing some elaborate return, the making out of 
which involves much extra labour ; or, per- 
chance, they have news of some unfortunate 
guard orstation-master being summoned before 
them, and summarily dismissed the service ; 
or they read of them in the half-yearly 
reports—those puzzling compilations of facts 
and figures which not one person in a thou- 
sand can make head or tail of; or they see 
“By order of the Board of Directors” printed 
at the foot of sundry notices, orders, and in- 
junctions ; but, further than this the ac- 
quaintance does not extend. Sometimes, 
indeed, as Mr. Finenib happens to be tra- 
versing the platform, a friend will take him 
by the button for a moment, and, with a 
mysterious nod, will whisper, “Do you see 
that stout gentleman with the thick walking- 
stick ? Well, that is Mr. Zeus, our chair- 
man.” Or, “Do you see that thin person, 
walking with his hands behind him? That 
is Mr. Phebus Apollo. He is one of our 
Directors, and said to be worth half a million 


| vides itself into various committees—finance, 
traffic, stores, and others—each of which 
committees sits at a different time: say once 
a week or once a fortnight, with a general 
| board meeting once a month. He is a fortu- 
nate man who knows how to manage his 
| various committees skilfully. A great point 
is not to give them too much to do—not to 
bore them with unnecessary details—but to 
have your questions ready cut and dried, so 
that a speedy decision may be come at. 
They are not without their cares, these Direc- 
tors, their lofty position notwithstanding ; 
jespecially if the traffic for the half-year 
does not show well, or any of their transac- 
tions on behoof of the company prove unfor- 
| tunate ; for, in such case, shareholders are 
| liable to turn rusty, and put awkward ques- 
| tions at the next general meeting, which 
must be answered in a more or less straight- 
| forward manner. 
| Next to the Directors, in point of prece- 
| dence, comes the Chief of the executive, Mr. 
| Agamemnon,’ the general manager. Most 
managers of large railways have some special 
| point about them for which they are noted 
more than another. Some are known as 
| skilful diplomatists, dexterous in drawing up 
| agreements, far-seeing in their plans for the 
| future, not to be outwitted by the stratagems 
| of hostile lines. Others have a talent for 
| developing the home traffic of their lines, by 
| diverting it from canals and carriers, and 
| creating a trade where none existed before 
—for swelling the weekly returns, and reali- 
sing a thumping dividend at the close of the 
half-year: these are men to be held in honour 
by the shareholders. Other managers there 
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are, known as close shavers—economists who 
cut down the expenses to the lowest possible 
figure ; who are continually finding out some 


morsel of cheese that wants paring ; payers | 


of starvation salaries ; detested in seeret b 
all whom they employ—who think by suc 

enny wisdom to make up for their pound 
oolishness in other things. Here and there 
we have still an ornamental manager—a me- 
chanical figure with clockwork brains, placed 
on its pedestal by patronage or accident ; not 
destined to remain there for any length of 
time, but soon to run down, and be displaced 
for something more practical, The origin of 
our managers is as various as their talents. 
Some have risen to the elevation they occupy 
from the position of junior clerk, or clerk of 
a small station, by aptitude, force of will, 
and good fortune ; these are generally your 
best men. Some have formerly been in busi- 
ness for themselves, or have held rank in the 
army or navy, and hold their position because 
they are the right men ‘for the work ; while 
others have been placed there by the will of 
Jove, rather than by any effort of their own. 
As a rule, managers are well paid. They 
have their ten, twelve, or fifteen hundred a 
year ; and some of them still more. 

The duties of Mr. Agamemnon are multi- 
tudinous, and beyond: classification. Perma- 
nent way, and locomotive power, being found 
to him, he has the entire management of all 
traffic, coaching, goods, and minerals. All 
station-masters, guards, and porters obey his 


nod. To him pertains the disposition and 
arrangement of all trains; all negotiations 
aud treaties with other companies, and all the 
business of the line. 

We may compare our general manager in 
his eabinet to a — seated at the nucleus 


of its web, controlling from that point a hun- 
dred diverging threads, and, itself scarcely 
seen, keeping ceaseless watch over the whole. 
But, unlike the spider, who does all its busi- 
ness itself, our general manager is obliged to 
employ sundry subordinates—sub-managers, 
superintendents, inspectors—to keep his web 
in working order ; each taking one or more 
threads, and being responsible to the spider- 
in-chief for the management thereof. 

He is bounded on every side by watchful 
eyes, and no false move escapes unnoted. No 
one may appear to see it at the time, but it 
is pretty sure to rise in judgment against 
him some day when least expected. He has 
learnt long ago to be chary of his confidence, 
and to trust unreservedly in no one but him- 
self; knowing full well, as he does, that a 
friendly demeanour, and a smiling face, are 
but too often the masks for secret hostility ; 
and that he is surrounded by men who would 
willingly hurl him headlong down, could they, 
by “7 doing, hope to mount the chariot in his 
stea 


_ For all the power.and glory that accrue to 
him, his rule, too, is not am absolute one ; and 


although despotic as far as'it goes, is limited | 
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in extent. For, are there not a secretary, an 
engineer, an accountant, and a locomotive 
superintendent, all more or less independent 
of him ; all having access, in a greater or 
lesser degree, according to their needs, to 
Zeus and the immortals? And ate not one 
or more of them especial favourites with the 
gods, capable of holding their own against 
king Agamemnon any day, should he pre- 
sume too far on his position? Happy is it 
for the king, when these troublesome chiefs 
are men of shallow pretensions and mediocre 
intellect, who bow before a commanding will, 
and are too weak to be feared, 

To the engineer, belong the maintenance 
and renewal of the permanent way, the for- 
mation and alteration of branch lines, sidings, 
tunnels, bridges, stations, offices, and viaducts ; 
he must see, in short, that the line is kept in 
good repair from one end to the other. Nearly 
the whole of the P. and B. line is let out to 
various contractors ; each of whom engages, 
for a certain agreed sum, to keep his portion 
of it in good working order. Our engineer 
has inspectors stationed up and down the 
line, to see the contracts properly carried 
out, and to look after the state of the line 
generally, 

The secretary is the official representative 
of the company. He keeps the stock and 
share accounts; issues all dividend and 
interest warrants ; receives all monies for pay- 
ment into bank, and acknowledges the receipt 
thereof. On some lines, the offices of general 
manager and secretary are combined and held 
by one individual under the latter title. 

The accountant, as we need hardly state, 
has the management of the accounts of the 
line. He has his audit-offices, where the 
Clearing House division sheets are examined ; 
and where the accounts of each station are 
checked against those of others, weekly or 
monthly abstracts of traffic being sent to him 
from the stations for the purpose. He has 
his travelling audit-clerks, who go from 
station to station, checking the accounts, 
instructing fresh station-masters, seeing that 
the books are properly kept, and that the 
company is not being defrauded by its own 
servants: supervisors of honesty they may 
be called, who report to their chief any thing 
that may be out of rule. The accountant 
makes up the statements of revenue and 
expenditure, the published weekly returns of 
traffic, various annual returns required by 
pe a wt and the half-yearly balance sheet 
or the shareholders’ meeting. 

There is no class of men connected with 
railways on whom greater responsibility rests 
than on station-masters, There are numerous 
very small stations on every large railway 
where one man performs the whole of the 
duties,—making out the accounts, issuing 
tickets, acting as porter, and attending to 
the signals ; all for some sixteen or eighteen 
shillings a week, and a'small house. Many 
of them are ex-guards or porters, some 
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have been plate-layers; as a matter of 
course, the majority have had but little 
education, and some cannot even write 
two lines of a letter correctly. The super- 
intendents of the middle and larger class of 
stations are generally recruited from among 
the more intelligent clerks, and those masters 
of smaller stations whose business talents 
have attracted attention at head quarters. 
The largest stations have generally two 
superintendents, one for coaching, and one 
for goods, independent of each other. Many 
of these superintendents on the P. and B. 
line have fifteen or twenty clerks under them, 
and thirty or more porters, drivers, and other 
inferior servants ; their receipts, for goods 
and minerals only, will amount to fifty or 
sixty thousand pounds a year for each station, 
while their own salaries range from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds a 
re only. Printed instructions of various 

inds are issued from head quarters for the 
guidance of station-masters ; and for the rest, 
they have their goods manager to refer to 
whenever they please ; while the superinten- 
dents of the principal stations meet periodi- 
cally at their manager’soffice for the discussion 
and ventilation of general questions. 

We come now to the first great body of 
workers, namely, the clerks. Changes and 
transformations are going on continually 
among the vast body of railway clerks; 
some being elevated by talents or good, 
fortune out of the common herd; some| 
being dismissed ; some dying ; others leaving 
railways for more lucrative situations in 
private firms. Still the permanent clerks, 
those who have been years in the service, and 
are now at the head of the tree—that is to 
say, who are getting their ninety or a hun- 
dred pounds a year, and who cannot hope 
for more, unless something unexpected 
turn up in their favour—are now become 
such a numerous body that the chances 
of advancement for the junior clerks are 
becoming fewer every year. Take the large 
audit-office on the P, and B, railway as an 
example. Out of the thirty clerks who work 
eight hours a day in that stifling den, there 
are about a dozen receiving eighty or ninety 
pounds a-year each, who cannot hope to be 
advanced further ; firstly, because the work 
they perform, as things go, is not worth a 
larger salary; and secondly, because their 
abilities are of such a mediocre character 
that there is little or no prospect of any of 
them being picked out to fill any chance 
vacancies that may arise, where the possession 
of something more than mediocre business 
talents is requisite. We know no body 
of men among whom the maxim that like 
draws to like is more fully exemplified 
than among railway officials. Those who 
spend their evenings in public-houses, drink- 
ing and smoking, have their regular houses of 
call, from which they seldom wander ; others 
are bound together by a tie of a religious 
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character ; others, again, by a similarity of 
intellectual tastes, and the desire of self-im- 
provement. As a body, they are probably 
neither better nor worse than other middle- 
class workers—such as assistants in drapers’ 
and grocers’ shops. After a young fellow 
has been shut up in a close office for eight 
or ten hours he feels the need of a little 
wholesome relaxation and social enjoyment, 
and it is too rarely that he can find 
it. He is seldom inclined to sit down to the 
study of any work that requires much 
mental exertion. Here and there we meet 
with a hopeful sign. We have now before us 
the fourth number of a monthly periodical, 
published in Manchester, called the Railway 
Employés’ Magazine, the articles in which 
are all written by individuals in railway em- 
ploy. Not long ago we read of the gentle- 
men employed in the audit office at King’s 
Cross, performing Hamlet before a large 
audience ; and we have heard of a railway 
clerk superintending, with some success, a 
singing class, 

All clerks on the P.and B. line who receive 
cash on account of the company are obliged 
to find security for their honesty, paying for 
the same out of their salaries. Private 
security is not accepted, but that alone which 
is afforded by some of the London guarantee 
societies. In case, therefore, of any embez- 
zlement or fraud on the part of any of their 
servants—by no means a rare occurrence— 
the company notify the fact to the guarantee 
society, who send one of their officers to the 
place to take up the case for the prosecution ; 
the amount deficient is paid over on 
se of loss, unless the amount embezzled be 

rger than the sum for which the party was 


guaranteed. 

From cleaner to stoker, from stoker to 
driver, is the scale which must be ascended 
by those who aspire to the dignity of — 


a locomotive. A practical acquaintance wit 
their duties is thus ensured in those to whose 
care and vigilance thousands of lives are 
hourly entrusted. There is no dirtier situ- 
ation than that of cleaner. The cleaner has 
to clear out the engines, light the fires, and 
get everything ready for the drivers, who 
have nothing to do after they arrive but to 
look over their engines, see that everything 
is taut and trim, and then drive out of the 
shed, and hook on the train. What with the 
steam, the oil, and the dampness of the 
atmosphere, it is a difficult matter to keep a 
locomotive thoroughly bright and clean, 
especially if there be much brass work about 
it. Drivers, when on the road, may often be 
seen to take advantage of a spare moment, 
either to give the brass a rub, or to bring 
out an oil-can with a long nib, and lubricate 
the interior of the iron monster under their 
command, 

It is a pleasant change for our cleaner 
when he is made stoker, and has to perform 
daily or nightly journeys as second in com- 
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mand. But,the height of his ambition is not 
attained until he can write himself driver, and 
have his name painted on the large lamp 
which fiames like a cyclopean eye in the 
forehead of his engine. For some time at 
first, he is probably set to drive a ballast or 
mineral train, and is not entrusted with the 
lives of men until his experience has been 
thoroughly tested. He then comes into the 
receipt of seven shillings or seven and six- 
pence a day, and receives additional payment 
for any extra journey he may make. These 
wages may appear high in comparison with 
those received by many classes of mechanics 
and clerks ; but the exposure and risk must 
be considered—day aud night exposure to 
every kind of weather, during every season 
of the year, and the per centage of risk 
arises from causes beyond the control of the 
most careful drivers, resulting, now and then, 
in a fatal accident. The risk, however, with 
careful drivers we are inclined to think is 
not so great as some people imagine. We 
have been acquainted these dozen years with 
a certain driver on the Penzance and Berwick 
line, who is so noted as a fast and daring 
driver—daring, but not reckless—that he is 
universally known by an expressive nick- 
name too profane to be put down here ; yet 
this man has never been in an accident, great 
or small, during the whole course of his 
driving, although he has been in emergencies 
where, had he been less prompt and ready 
witted, results fatal to himself and others 
might have been the consequence. Reckless 
driving and disregard of signals is, without 
doubt, one fruitful cause of railway accidents. 

The engine-driver is, generally, a sociable, 
easy-going fellow. He earns his money 
readily, and spends it freely. The publican 
generally comes in for a good share of it. 
The healthy ovt-of-doors life he is obliged 
to lead, influences his tastes in several ways. 
He is fond of company; fond of his pipe 
and glass. He is a great dog-fancier ; and 
anything connected with the turf claims 
his earnest attention. He is not altogether 
unskilled in making up a book, and gene- 
rally stands to win a few pounds on the 
Derby or Leger. One dark-visaged friend of 
ours, won seventy pounds last Doncaster day 
but one. Probably, he has lost it all by this 
time, and something more. Our driver is 
generally a good husband and father; and, 
whatever his wife may be at home, he likes 
to see her decked out like a real lady on gala 
occasions. He himself, when he is spruced up 
of an evening, is a very different individual 
from the black, greasy-looking person who 
brought you in by the four o’clock train 
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bread and butter ; though, indeed, he is not 
above a steak or a chop, grilled over the 
glowing embers as he rides along. Not 
unfrequently he rents a garden allotment, 
on which he labours assiduously during the 
spring and summer months ; cultivating large 
patches of potatoes, cabbages, and other vege- 
tables, Sometimes he is a man of property, 
having one or two shares in a building 
society. If he be dismissed from, or become 
disgusted with, the service, he is sure to open 
a beer-house, and is as sure to be well sup- 
ported by his late companions. 

The locomotive superintendent has a ledger 
in which he keeps an account against every 
engine on the line. In it is posted the 
number of journeys performed during the 
half year ; the total number of miles run; 
the amount of coke and oil consumed, and 
the sum incurred for maintenance and repairs. 
The cost of a new engine ranges from ten to 
twelve hundred pounds, 

Porters and guards occupy the same 
position, relatively, as stokers and drivers ; 
and, although not one porter in twenty ever 
becomes a guard, still each of them may hope 
to be one of the fortunate. There are two 
classes of porters and guards: those employed 
in the coaching, and those in the goods, The 
wages of a coaching porter are from seven- 
teen to eighteen shillings a week, with a suit 
of clothes once a year. They work in sets, 
and have a week of night duty and one of 
day duty, alternately. Notwithstanding the 
strict prohibitions respecting gratuities pro- 
mulgated on most lines; together with the 
occasional example made of some unlucky 
wight, caught in the act of receiving an odd 
sixpence; numbers of the nimble-fingered, 
both porters and guards, will make with ease 
five or six shillings a week by such means ; 
besides sundry sly glasses of drink to which 
they are treated by jovial passengers. The 
most likely porters are generally picked out 
to fill any vacancies that arise among the 
guards. ‘Their wages are then advanced to 
four or five and twenty shillings a week, and 
they are promoted to a smart uniform. Most 
trainsontrunk lines have two guards incharge 
of them, each of whom hasa separate van ; one 
next to the engine, and one at the end of the 
train. Their duties are often very laborious, 
We are acquainted with some guards whose 
daily journey, Sundays excepted, is a length 
of two hundred and forty-five miles. 
combination of vigilance, honesty, firmness 
and courtesy, is required to form a good 
railway guard; happily for the public, the 
combination is by no means rare. The guard 
must keep a constant look out from his van ; 


this afternoon. Long habit has made night' and know the proper moment for putting on 
and day alike to him, and he will get up) the break, as the train approaches a station, 
at midnight as readily as at noon. He gets| He must be out of his van the moment the 
a good meal at home before he sets off ;| train stops, assisting the passengers to get in 
for the rest, he must take some coffee in aj or alight ; keeping, in the meantime, a sharp 
can, and warm it over the boiler, as an ac-|eye on the luggage; and having a ready 
companiment to a few sandwiches, or some. answer for any question that may be put to 
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him. He should treat his third class pas-|has a number of consignment notes before 


sengers as politely as his first. He should be 


firm, but courteous, with any drunken or| 
quarrelsome passenger. He must be im-| 


pervious to all weathers. He has a journal 
to keep of each journey, and he must be 
prepared to account for any stoppage, delay, 
or accident that may occur to the train while 
under his care. He must sort, and safely 
deliver at the various stations, the number 
of company’s letters and parcels intrusted to 
him. He must neither pilfer from, nor 
damage by reckless usage, any of the packages 
or parcels, property of the public, under his 
charge. He must wink at an occasional 
cigar or pipe, if not too openly displayed ; 
especially if there be no lady in the offending 
compartment. Finally, in case of any break- 
down or accident, he must have his wits 
thoroughly about him, and see at a glance 
how the disaster may be soonest remedied. 
There is a vast difference on various lines 
in respect of politeness and willingness to 
oblige. At some large stations and junctions 
we could name, they are still in the seventh 
stuge of barbarism in this respect, and ought 
to be set to conjugate the verb, to oblige, 
with all possible despatch. There is an equal 
difference as regards the cleanliness and 
smartness of porters and guards on various 
lines. On some lines a discipline, almost 
military in strictness, is observed; no man 
must come on duty unwashed, unshaved, 
with dirty boots, or clothes unbrushed. The 
smartest porters are generally kept at the 
principal towns ; those of an inferior quality 
are drafted out to do duty at roadside stations. 
The goods’ guards and porters are generally 
looked upon as an inferior class. The porters 
have no uniforms, and their wages are only 
about seventeen shillings a week. At large 
stations they form two distinct bodies, called 
technically yardmen and shedmen. The 





him, and, as the articles are placed one by 
one in the truck, the name and address is 
called out, and he ticks the note with red 
lead, and initials it at the foot when every 
article entered on it has been checked off 
into the truck. It is only a porter here and 
there who makes a good packer. Bad packing 
is a fruitful source of claims against railway 
companies : considerable skill being required 
to load the articles in such a way as to avoid 
damage in shunting. The truck being now 
sheeted and ticketted, is dragged away by a 
horse, and becomes the property of the yard- 
men, who, in addition to taking charge of all 
outward-bound trucks, have to supply the 
shed with all its inward trucks, and to 
arrange, divide, and sort the various goods 
and mineral trains, some of which are con- 
tinually coming in or going out. Like the 
shedmen, they are on duty alternateiy a 
week at nights and a week at days. 

Suppose it eleven p.m. of a cold, frosty 
night, and the train they are getting together 
bound for London, with stoppages, to take up 
and drop wagons, at a few of the principal 
roadside stations. By and by comes the 
engine, steaming slowly up—the guard of the 
train has been here some time already. He 
was formerly a porter inthe yard, and obtained 
his promotion because he is a sharp fellow, 
and can read and write tolerably well. Men 
with lanterns are flashing about, like fire-flies, 
among the trucks; there is much intricate 
shunting going forward, and you must keepa 
sharp look out if you wish to avoid being 
run over or jammed between the buffers. 
The train will consist of three distinct parts : 
firstly, the through trucks—that is to say, 
those trucks which have come from more 
distant stations, labelled through to London, 
or to some of the stations at which our train 
will stop—which have not been unloaded here, 


duties of the latter consist in loading and | but are merely waiting for the forward train ; 
unloading all trucks that come into or go out| secondly, those trucks which have been 


of the warehouse; to sheet them, ticket | 


them, and place them ready for the horses to 
drag away to the proper line of rails, there 
to await the engine. They have also, in con- 
junction with the carters, to load and unload 
all drays that cart goods in or out of the 
town. 

As evening advances, the"goods’ shed of a 
large station becomes a very animated scene. 
Drays that have been out collecting during 
the afternoon come rattling in one by one, 
most of them top-heavy with goods. The 
articles are lifted or craned out, one by 
one, and checked carefully by the consign- 
ment notes—the goods for Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, and other large towns, 
having each a separate space of platform, and 
not being mixed with those for other places. 
As the night progresses, empty trucks are 
pushed in on the other side of the platform, 
and the process of loading commences with 
remarkable order and celerity. The checker 


loaded in the shed ; and, thirdly, a few empty 
wagons which have been telegraphed for, 
from roadside stations. Various odd trucks 
and sundry portions of other trains have to 
be shunted to and fro in the darkness, and 
knocked about from one line to another 
before our composite train is thcroughly 
arranged and the signal to start given. 
Previous to this, however, each of the trucks 
recently loaded in the shed is passed over the 
weighing-machine and a way-bill of it made 
out for the guard, showing the weight of the 
goods, the number of the truck, and its 
destination. This way-bill the guard gives 
up with the truck, when the latter quits his 
charge. To the end of the train is attached 
the guard’s break, with its two small side- 
lamps and its large tail-lamp flaring out a 
blood-red warning not to approach too near. 
And so, with a premonitory shriek, our train 
flags slowly out of the station, the respirations 
of the engine becoming quicker and quicker, 
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until a good round pace of twenty miles an| 


hour is attained. Having put an extra} 


shawl round his neck, and looked over his 
way-bills and other papers, our guard pro- 
ceeds to light his pipe—his only friend during | 
these long night journeys—and so they go on | 
steadily through the darkness till the first 
station at which they have to stop, is reached. 
Here they have three trucks to drop, and half- 
a-dozen to take up. The red signals are turned 
on at the station, the train stops,and the guard 
alights with his lantern. The trucks they | 
have to drop are perhaps in the middle of, 
the train, and much shunting is requisite | 
before they are deposited safely on a side line 
and the six taken up in their place. The 
utmost activity is required here on the part) 
of the guard, who has to keep running from 
— to place, signalling the driver with his 
antern, and sometimes bending on his 
stomach over the buffers, while the train is 
in motion, to unfasten the hooks—a dangerous 
feat, to which several lives are yearly sacri- 
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ficed. The change having been effected, the 
guard returns to his van, and away they all | 
go, waking the echoes from their sleep in the 
dark, while the yawning policeman at the 
station reverses his signals, and wishes it 
were morning. 

A at improvement has taken place 
during the last few years in the speed and 
punctuality of goods’ trains, especially in 
what are called through trains; that is, 
trains running direct from one important | 
town to another, and stopping nowhere on| 
the road, except for water. We have before 
us the working time-tables of two of the 
most considerable lines in the kingdom— 
namely, the London and North-Western, and 
the Midland railways. These tables are pub- 
lished monthly for the use of the servants in 
working the line, and are not sold to the 
public. The table of the first-named com- 
pany is a thick pamphlet, bound in red cloth, 
containing one hundred and forty-four pages, 
based on the plan of Bradshaw's Guide, only 
not devoted to passenger trains alone, but 
showing the time of every description of 
train that runs on the line. The trains on 
the two lines above-mentioned run in con- 
junction with each other ; and, to show what 
is daily effected in the way of quick transit 
of goods, we will give one or two examples 
from these tables. The Leeds Express 
Goods leaves London at nine forty-five P.m., 
and arrives at Leeds at nine five a.M., a dis- 
tance of two hundred and four miles in eleven 
hours and twenty minutes, including nine 
stoppages at various stations, ranging from 
five to twenty-five minutes each. The express 
passenger train, between the same places, 
a the journey in six hours and a half. 

ut, although the goods’ train is nearly twice 


as long on the road, it is evident that if you 
can ship your goods in London the last thing 
at night, and have them delivered in the 
heart of Yorkshire at an early hour next 
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forenoon, the transit must be rapid enough 
for all legitimate business purposes. A goods” 
train from London to Liverpool, a distance 
of two hundred and one miles, takes eleven 
hours and forty minutes to perform the 
journey. 

Conspicuous as parts of railway machinery 
are the carting agents, of whom the two prin- 
cipal are Messrs. Pickford and Co.and Messrs, 
Chaplin and Horne. Let us do a little ima- 
ginary business with the former of these 
firms. You are a manufacturer—say in Pen- 
zance—and you wish to send a truss of 
woollen goods to a customer at Berwick- 
upon-Tweed. As you are in the habit of 
forwarding considerable quantities of goods 
by rail, Pickford and Co.’s drayman calls at 
your warehouse every evening, in the course 
of his usual rounds for collecting goods. He 
hoists your truss into his dray, and you hand 
him a consignment note for it, on which are 
entered the name and address of the con- 
signee, the weight of the truss, and the words 
Carriage Paid, or To Pay, as the case ma 
be. Your truss is also Movsted: or marked, 
to correspond with the note, It is carted, 
together with various other goods, to the 
station, there re-weighed, and in the course 
of the night loaded up for Berwick ; being 
also entered on an invoice showing the name, 
weight, rate, and amount of freight. Arrived 
at its destination, it again comes into the 
hands of Pickford and Co., who cart it to 
your customer’s shop, obtain his signature 
for it, and the amount of carriage. At the 
end of each month an account is furnished 
to Pickford and Co., debiting them with the 
total of the amounts received by them during 
the month, for carriage, on account of the 
railway company, and crediting them with 
the amount due for cartage performed. The 
principal kinds of merchandise are arranged 
into two or three different classes, on each of 
which a different rate is allowed for cartage. 
As a matter of course, there is considerable 
competition among the carriers in all large 
towns, but Pickford and Co. generally come 
in for the lion’s share. 

A very important piece of railway ma- 
chinery is the clearing-house in Drummond 
Street, Euston Square. It was established 
to facilitate the equitable division of through 
traffic, and is maintained at the expense of 
the various companies for which it labours. 
Through traffic is traffic which, being carried 
over more than one line of railway, requires 
to be divided by mileage proportion among 
the several companies whom it may affect. 
For instance, you send a ton of goods from 
Sheffield to London, which in transit passes 
over ninety-four miles of the Midland line, 
and eighty-two miles of the London and 
North-Western. The carriage of said goods 
amounts to forty-five shillings. The divi- 
sion is effected by the clearing-house, to 
which place weekly abstracts are sent 
from each station, showing the traffic be- 
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tween that station and every other with| years ago, will acknowledge that the intel- 
which it has had dealings during the week, | lectual progress made in the interval is far 
both inward and outward. These abstracts|greater than might have been reasonably 
are checked at the clearing-house, the out- | anticipated. 
ward of one station against the inward of } —————__—____—_- 
another ; discrepancy sheets being issued to HOW THE OLD LOVE FARED. 
the stations for explanation, whenever any I. 
difference arises, At the end of the month,] One morning the sun shone gloriously 
division sheets, showing the month’s total,| from his blue home in the skies athwart a 
and each company’s proportion, between| few pale yellow clouds. Then its rays fell 
every station and every other between which | disheartened and cold on some two or three 
traffic has run, are sent by the clearing-| hundred yards of murky atmosphere, be- 
house, together with a general balance-sheet, | neath which lay a “ rising town.” 
to each company, showing how much the said| The streets were something narrow, and 
company is debtor or creditor to clearing-|the houses were curiously jammed, and had 
house. These sheets are examined at the|a permanently blackened look; but what 
audit offices, and any inaccuracies that may | they lacked in size or beauty, they compen- 
be discovered, are corrected in a subsequent |sated for in number. Seafaring men stood 
month. The same rule as regards division|talking in groups at the corners of the 
applies also to through passenger traffic.| crossings. Every pair of trousers in the 
But, in several cases, where the traffic is of im-| place was more or less daubed with tar; 
wna and competition between opposing |and some of those who wore them were fine 
ines would be hurtful to both sides, a com-| stalwart specimens of the Saxon race, with 
promise is effected, and the whole of the| bullet head, bull-dog neck, handsome sun- 
traffic, by each route, between the points in| burnt face, and crisp flat yellow curls. Small 
question, is massed together by clearing-| boys of five years old wore their fathers’ 
house, and divided between the competing |sou’-westers. One jostled another as he 
parties in certain agreed proportions, without | passed along the street; another young ’un 
reference to the mileage labour performed by| was climbing up a coast-wall, in a sort of 
each. fly fashion, inserting his toes in invisible 
Of such a nature is the Octuple agree-| chinks, and holding on by projections not to 
ment, which affects a large proportion of the | be discerned by ordinary eyes. He fell more 
thorough Scotch traffic. Such also is the/than once, and from a fait height too; but 
Ten Towns’ Agreement, which affects several | rose nothing daunted, and doggedly recom- 
of the principal towns in Yorkshire and the , menced the ascent. They all wore a reckless, 
Midland Counties. Were it not for such a/| self-reliant air, and were, I suppose, of the 
protective policy, the competition between | proper stock to make British sailors. Even 
rival lines would reach a point, pleasant,| the less respectable of the women who were 
indeed, to the public in general, who have a} wrangling among the men, differed strangely 
fondness for low fares, but ruinous to share-|from the faded worn-out objects who are 
holders and detrimental to the welfare of the| daily placed before the magistrate in our” 
lines concerned. ‘London police courts. Their laughter was 
We cannot conclude our notice of railway | loud, their voices deep, their limbs massive. 
machinery better than by devoting a few} Very virile indeed they looked, and were. 
words to the means in operation here and | Further on to the right, some stupendous 
there for polishing and brightening it up at| works were in course of construction. Thews 
the conclusion of its daily labours, when it|and sinews were to be seen there, such as 
might otherwise lie by and rust, At Wor-/| only England produces, toiling doggedly and 
cester, the other day, Mr, Sheriff, the general | perpetually. Sienmv-onphioes of various forms 
manager, presided at the inaugural ceremony | and uses were toiling also after their fashion 
for opening a literary institution and schools, |—here to pump water in, and there to pump 
for the benefit of the officials at that station,| water out. Besides these, there were some 
and their children. There is a flourishing| hundreds ef big horses dragging enormous 
institution at Crewe, in connection with the| loads, calmly, as if they were quite used 
railway there ; there is another at Derby ; and| to the engines, and cared less than nothing 
there are various others scattered up and down | about their noise. They were of the sort 
the country : still they are not nearly so nume-| of animals foreigners are so much smitten 
rous as they might be, if the persons, for whose | with when they see them in the dray-carts 
benefit. they are formed, would but heartily|in London, very earefully tended ; many of 
co-operate, and seek that assistance which them were gaily ornamented with ribbons, 
both directors and heads of departments are, | plaiting of hair, brass settings, and the like, 
as a rule, quite willing to render, if the | according to the taste and ability of the man 
matter be only set about in a proper way.| who looked after each particular horse. The 
We have a literary institute on the P. and B.! works themselves were well worth an exami- 
line, but it is not in a very flourishing con-| nation, The workers were pushing out groins 
dition. However, any one who had an inti-| and breastings: which must have astonished 
mate acquaintance with the railways twelve | the sea as they gradually forced it out of its 
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old landmarks. It happened more than once | 
that it had in the nighttime arisen and 
revenged itself, and that in a few hours the 
labour of months had been swept away. But 
the next day saw men calmly setting to work 
to repair the damage with double care, and 
replace the wall with fourfold strength. More 
than a score of broad acres were already re- 
deemed from the salt waters. Here and 
there might be observed thoughtful-looking 
men standing, watching keenly and with 
contracted brows the progress of things. 

Standing rather apart, with folded arms 
and a profoundly discouraged air, a young | 
gentleman was likewise gazing round him. 
‘He was broad-shouldered, rather under-sized, 
but not ill-made, and muscular. He had full 
blue eyes, a quantity of hair of a tawny red, 
a large mouth garnished with a set of capital 
teeth. Naturally his smile was constant, 
bright, and jovial; but now it was consi- 
derably overcast. He walked up to one of 
the contractors with the air of a man who 
has made up his mind to a last effort. 

“Then you do not see any prospect of 
employment for me, Mr. Langford ?” 

“No, I do not indeed, Sellon. You see, 
Renny manages it all, and he has the cash. 
That place would have just suited you, and 
you would have done the work far better 
than Renny’s nephew. It’s not the right 
man in the right place, Stephen. But the 
man is in the place; and right will not turn 
him out, while might keeps him in. I’m 
very sorry for it, Stephen; but it cannot be 
helped.” 

“ Well ; good-bye, then, Langford. I shall 
be at Wendon on Sunday.” They shook 
hands, and parted. 


I. 

Ir was Sunday in the old town of Wendon; 
and the cracked bell of a large church was 
clanging forth its invitation to people to 
enter its opened doors. It was an old church 
—you might tell that, by its strange, high, 
lumbering pews, which no devout young 


Oxford curate had yet swept away. The 
windows were cobwebbed and dusty, with 
here and there a pane of stained glass in 
quaint pattern ; these were distributed with 
perfect irregularity. These windows looked 
on to the backs of gloomy houses, and on 
to worn gravestones, where the forefathers 
of those who now stood there, slept. Long, 
tangled, sickly grass twined about the grave- 
stones; one or two were ornamented with 
marigolds and oyster-shells, Some trees of 
smoke-dried green slowly grew and slowly 
decayed by the side of the old church. The 
bell-ropes hung into the body of the build- 
ing, and a stove reared its unsightly pipe 
in the centre, supported by iron bars, which 
radiated from it in every direction. The 
churchwardens were already seated — or 
rather, enthroned—in canopied pews, and 
looked down with the contempt natural to 
officials on the rest of the scanty congre- 
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gation. They were substantial shopkeepers, 
and had every right to do so. ‘The pews 
at the side were of an extra height. Their 
seclusion sometimes promoted intense devo- 
tion—sometimes, great levity. A few school- 
girls sheltered their whisperings in these 
depths, and some aged and not very repu- 
table or handsome looking old men in coifs 
and caps were thinly sprinkled higher up. 
A glance at the pile of loaves ranged behind 
the churchwardens might possibly account 
for their attendance. In the linings of these 
pone every shade and hue in green must 

ave been exhausted. Some were of a rich 
brown and tawny aspect; others were vio- 
lently green, and very woolly in substance ; 
sundry of them were worn and moth-eaten, 
the rotten wood had fallen away from them ; 
and holes were present in the flooring, of 
which one could only guess the probable 
extent. Against two of the pillars were 
slips of wood, and thereon were inscribed 
arms, and other heraldic devices ; also, names 
purporting to be of those men who had in 
that parish served the honourable office of 
mayor. The dates were respectively aflixed ; 
some were as old as seventeen hundred and 
twenty. Their honoured remains now moul- 
dered within the dreary precincts of this 
venerable edifice, and their dignity was of 
strangely little moment to them. The clergy- 
man looked like a gentleman; an observer 
would guess that he was also a bon-vivant. 
He read the service in a speedy, yet orthodox 
manner. The congregation was not large, 
and the clerk’s responses were alone audible. 

Just before the confession, a pretty dark- 
eyed girl glided down the aisle, with a rather 
conscience-stricken air, opened with some 
difficulty one of the doors, and hid herself 
immediately in the very highest pew—there 
she knelt down to say her short prayer. 
Within just as much time as suggested the 
idea that he had lingered outside in order not 
to appear together, Stephen Sellon entered, 
and seated himself in the adjacent pew. The 
two behaved very well during the service, 
taking only stealthy, innocent glances at each 
other, and even these at long intervals: but 
when the sermon was read, and the benedic- 
tion said, the girl remained a little longer 
than usual on her knees, and Stephen was 
waiting for her when she rose. They walked 
silently together out of church, and turned 
on toa broad walk, shaded by trees, which 
bordered the river on which the town stood. 
As they got further and further away from the 
departing congregation, Stephen, being an en- 
terprising youth in all he undertook, possessed 
himself of her hand, and put his face under 
her bonnet in such fashion that she could not 
choose but look athim. And he looked long, 
but not apparently making himself the hap- 
pier for so doing, for at the conclusion he 
gave a great sigh. 


“ Margaret, my darling, I’ve no good news 
for you. I’ve been up to the dock-works ; | 
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but the place Langford hoped to give me is| and what not, and I'll do it again, I know 


filled, and there’s no chance of another open- 
ing. They don’t want young, untried hands 
there, and of brains there is plenty and over. 
These are hard men, Margaret ; they might 
have given me a trial.” 

“ But, Stephen,” said the girl, and her voice 
faltered a little, as she spoke, “you know 
what you wish cannot be. I cannot leave my 
father, he is aging sadly. I think his poor 
eyes are growing dim, and now he would 
rather hear all his beautiful music played to 
him than do it himself; and my idea, Stephen, 
my great hope is, that I may be able to take 
his pupils for him.” 

“You would do it well, Margaret; you 
have a wonderful knack of managing people.” 

Margaret smiled, and in her smile there 
was a peculiar mocking expression, which 
seemed like a ripple about her mouth. She 
became grave again. 

“You don’t know how hard I practise at 
nights, and how I treasure up his instruc- 
tions. If I can induce one or two families to 
let me take his place, that will do much, 
And then, when he is so old he can work no 
longer, I can still support him as he has been 
accustomed to live. He has worked for me, 
it is fit that I should work for him.” 

“But if I could get work near, you need 
not leave him, Margaret; we could marry, and 
all live together.” 

“No, Stephen, we are too young to fetter 
ourselves, with such uncertain prospects. 
Alone we may struggle, and if we fall we 
fall alone, and drag down no others; but 
were we married, and your employment so 
uncertain, cares would come on us more 
quickly than we could meet them. Believe 
me, we are best single.” 

There was no selfishness about the young 
fellow, and yet man-like he could not forbear 
the answer, “ Margaret, you think more of 
your father than you do of me. My young 
life—” he stopped abruptly. 

“T should be no good wife to you, Stephen, 
if I failed asa daughter ; so do not press me 
more, dear Stephen. God knows Iam sorely 
tried already,” and the pent-up tears came at 
last. 

Then Stephen inwardly called himself 
many frightful names, of which unmanly 
wretch and brute were the least severe ; but 
he only said audibly : 

“T know it, Margaret—forgive me,” and 
the words were hardly out of his mouth, be- 
fore he was forgiven, [ suppose, for the hand 
was again placed confidingly in his. He con- 
tinued, “The worst is yet to come, Margaret ; 
I have undertaken to work my way out to 
India, and the captain has promised to get 
me engineering work as soon as we arrive. 
It is no degradation,” he said, stoutly. “I 
did hope to have begun higher up; but I’ve 
never shirked work, and [il show that a gen- 
tleman can do as good a day’s work as any 
one. I’ve toiled with dust, and dirt, and oil, 
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my trade thoroughly, the lowest as well as 
the highest part of it ; it’s only to begin over 
again, and I’m young and strong.” 

“Yes, it’s all true,” said poor Margaret, 
and these few words were all she could say. 

| “T shall not forget you, Margaret ; it may 
| be twenty years before we meet again, but 
even then, I shall be yours only.” 

Margaret smiled, but this time it was a 
poor, wan, struggling smile, “I shall be old 
and faded then, Stephen.” 

“Tt does not matter,” he returned, with a 
steady, loving gaze. “You may be old and 
faded, worn and shrivelled ; but you will be 
more to me than any other woman.” 

Here they turned their steps back to the 
church. 

“ Well, Stephen, I bind you by no promise ; 
we will follow the promptings of our own 
hearts. We have the world before us, and 
God to aid us,” she said. 

They walked on silently for a little time. 
—“We must part now, dear Stephen.” 

“T sail to-morrow, Margaret.” 

They stood and gazed sadly on the grave- 
stones ; there seemed nothing but an atmo- 
sphere of dampness and decay around them, 
only the warm love and young hopes in their 
breasts ; but these triumphed, even in the 
sorrow of the hour. He held her in his 
strong arms, for one last caress, and then 
released her. In another minute he had gone. 
And so they parted with wrung hearts, fear- 
ing, a8 many young lovers have feared, that 
the hour-glass of time, or the scythe of death, 
would stand between them in this life. 


Ill. 


STEPHEN SELLON pulled his hat over his 
| eyes, and bent his steps towards the little inn, 
| where his worldly goods were packed ready 
| for transit, in a depressed and remorseful 

siate of mind. He was miserable enough, 
and though he bit his lips and clenched his 
teeth, it was hard work to keep the tears 
from starting. It was in vain that he inwardly 
| exhorted himself not to feel this wringing 
| pain at his heart ; that he repeated to him- 
| self, at first mentally, and afterwards aloud 
| for greater effect, that hard wise saying of 
| Queen Elizabeth, “Time will comfort us, 
and why not do for ourselves Time’s office ?” 
Nature, not manhood, was uppermost. His 
dinner was dispatched, and then he lighted 
his pipe, crossed his legs, and gazed mooidily 
into the fire. He folded his arms tightly 
across his chest, thinking of her. Then he 
opened the window, and leant out with 
some romantic idea that the wind would waft 
her breath to him, or that the same moon 
should look down on both. He had not natu- 
rally a genius for self-torment, quite the re- 
verse ; but in love a man will do such things. 
Tu his mind’s eye he beheld her as his wife; and, 
again, he saw her fretted and worn, strugglin 
for her father with adverse circumstances, an 
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sinking quietly, but surely, while his arm 
would be farfrom her. Then an organ-boy 
added his mite of torture, and commenced 
Angiol’ d’amore, a song he had often heard 
Margaret sing ; he turned away as if he had 
been stung. It suggested unfaithfulness, and 
he tried to recall her actual words. No vow 
had been given, though much had been im- 
plied. So, being driven from the window by 
the organ, he returned iand faced his friend, 
the fire, watching ring after ring of pale blue 
smoke ascend, until he fell into a sort of doze, 
then started up, looked at his watch, got his 
luggage together, and hurried off in time to 
catch the night-train for Town. 

He got into an empty second-class carriage, 
on his carpet-bag under his head, spread 

is plaid on the seat, stretched himself out) 
at full length, and, tired in body and mind, fell 
asleep, and woke in London. The sharp 
morning air, the murky atmosphere, the 
huge pile of houses, broke on his eyes as he 
yawned and shivered with that uneasy, un- 
washed sensation which a night’s travelling 
generally leaves. There was not more time | 
than sufficed to swallow a cup of hot coffee, 
and reach the South Eastern terminus for 
the down-train to Folkstone. 

A merry little French peasant woman was 
waiting there, with her three children, to re-| 
turn to la belle France. Her coloured hand- 
kerchief, gay ear-rings, and the foreign 
appearance of the party, had of course se-| 
eured her the usual amount of staring with | 
which Britons always favour strangers. Ste-| 
phen handed her into the carriage he intended 
to occupy, and then her small, dark, black- 
eyed children. At each station they put their 
heads out of the window, and exclaimed, in | 
high-pitched voices and most curious accent, | 
“How far is it from London, portair?”| 
Either their thirst for this knowledge was in- 
satiable, or they only understood the question 
and not the answer, for they repeated the ex- 
periment at every opportunity, to the intense 
delight of the guards. The little vivacious 
woman chatted away toStephen ; she told him 
all her history, why she had been to England, 
how she had found the people kind, but sad | 
and not only ignorant, but absolutely un- 
teachable, in matters of the cuisine. A sallow | 
lank gentleman, who sat opposite, —_ at this | 
point of the conversation suddenly directed 
a small stream of tobacco-juice out of the 
window, managing with exquisite dexterity 
to avoid Sellon’s nose by a hair's breadth. 
Sellon looked up with an ireful expression. 

“T guess I did that cleverly,” remarked his 
vis-A-vis. 

“Tl thank you not to do it again,” re- 
turned Stephen curtly. 

“Do you practise spitting, sir ?” 

Stephen, still in wrath: “ Noto near people’s 





“Well, now,” rejoined the passenger, who 
was an American, “I calculate Jcan paste a 
fiy four yards off.” 
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Three days from that time Stephen was at 
Marseilles, and was engaged there at sea- 
man’s wages to work under the engineer in 
the Peninsular and Oriental steam-ship Ava. 
It sailed, and he sped on his way; if his 
heart was heavy, his spirit was good ; his 
belief in Margaret’s faithfulness was very 
considerable; his belief in his own was 
amazingly firm. 


Iv. 

Ir was perhaps a dozen years after this 
that a lady, warmly clad in silks and furs, 
walked down the principal street of Wendon 
one winter’s day. She carried a small roll of 
music under her cloak, and stopped at one of 
the large cloistered houses that flanked the 
cathedral in their well-bred gloom and sstill- 
ness. She rang the bell, and was quickly 
admitted into the drawing-room. She opened 
her music, laid aside her wrappings, and re- 
vealed the face of Margaret Meriton. Full, 
gay, handsome, and careless, with a bewitch- 
ing drollery about the mouth, and a rather 
masterful eye. Presently, the door was 
opened, and a tall and wilful-looking girl, 
with a pair of flashing blue eyes, almost ran 
in. She would have embraced Margaret on 
the spot, but the latter drowned the effort in 
her own significant way : she laid her hand 
on the young lady’s shoulder, saying, “ Well, 
Cecile, how is the voice, and how have you 
progressed with the song?” 

“OQ, Miss Meriton, papa says I am hoarse, 
and that I have a cold; but let me try.” 

For myself, I think it an undoubted fact 
that schoolgirls pay greater attention to les- 
sons received from masters than from their 
own sex ; and [ make no question that, when 
the enlightened and platonic nature of the 
age admits of youths being instructed by 
female professors, the converse of the propo- 
sition will hold good. At the same time, 
there is another fact to be placed against this, 
as has always been the case with every fact 
since the world began ; and that is, that a 
woman of a certain age, who has self-control, 
and has cultivated her powers of fascination, 
can, if she chooses to do it, acquire an in- 
fluence over young girls which almost 
amounts to idolatry on the one side, and 
against which even a lover can hardly hold 
his own. So, Margaret Meriton, who liked 
to be charming, and was necessitated in her 
character as music-teacher to eschew flirting, 
made herself particularly charming to her 
pupils, who all adored her after the fashion 
of young girls, We may also suppose, if we 
like, that she thought a little of poor Stephen, 
and for his sake did not wish to lose her skill 
in the art of being delightful for want of 
practice. So the two sat down, and pro- 
ceeded very amicably for some time. At last 
the fantasy seized Margaret that Miss Vereker 
should repeat a certain passage a given num- 
ber of times, as a penalty for a falling short 


|in the mode of performing it, The young 
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girl’s spirit did mot bear this burden very 
meekly ; first her pride rose, then morti- 
fication did battle with pride, and lastly, the 
spirit of sullenness descended, and utterly 
paralysed Miss Vereker’s vocal powers. A 
decided pause ensued. Margaret, smiling 
to herself as the altered intonation fell on 
her ear, turned round, and met such a blaze 
of indignation on the pretty face as (we are 
sorry to record it) made her smile a great 
deal more. Then she commenced the song 
herself. The refrain was, 


Better trust all, and be deceived, 
And weep that trust and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one word which, if believed, 
Had blessed thy life with true believing. 


She sang it deliciously, and in so doing 
forgot, or seemed to forget, her pupil, her 
home, and her father’s people. The inex- 
orable spirit of music spoke to her of other 
things; and, as her fingers wandered over 
the keys, her face grew very wistful, almost 
sad, and she no longer remembered even to 
tease Miss Vereker, who was affected like 
Saul, in so far that the mutinous demon was 
in some sort charmed out of her; and she 
was pondering how she might best descend 
from her pedestal of pride, and make sub- 
mission to Margaret, without losing her dig- 
nity. The song was finished, and both came 
back to realities. Margaret did not care 
about conquering herself, but was wondrously 
fond of conquering other people ; so she de- 
voted an instant to Miss Vereker, and having 
ascertained by an almost imperceptible glance 
that young lady’s state of mind, she pro- 
ceeded to apply the actual cautery. She took 
the song, and gave it to her, saying very 
sadly, “ Until to-day, I always sang that song 
with pleasure, Cecile, but you have joined to 
it a less pleasant memory ; I hope you will 
like it better from this time than I shall ;” 
and she bent over it, and with her pencil 
wrote on the margin, Revolte. Cecile Vereker 
gave a convulsive gulp; but, before she could 
utter the words of contrition which hung on 
her lips, a youth of seventeen years, the fac- 
simile of his sister, entered hastily. “May 
I see you home, Miss Meriton? I have 
stayed in on purpose,” he added, in a boyish 
pleading manner. 

Margaret was arranging her shawl round 
her shoulders, and she did this very 
deliberately, bending down her head, while 
an amused smile played about her lips. 
Meanwhile the boy eyed her as if he longed 
to assist her, but refrained, lest he should 
meet with a repulse. Possibly some memory 
of former rejections aided his apparent mode- 
ration. Then she looked up, and gave him 
her hand. “No, I thank you, young George ; 
@ poor music-mistress hardly needs an escort. 
Good-night, Cecile.” 

The lad followed her to the door with a 
—— look on his handsome young face. 

dare say that young George grated on his 
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ears. He returned to his sister, and regarded 
the fire. “She is too handsome to walk 
alone. I wish I were a man, Cis, and then 
I would marry her.” ; 

This new view made Cis deliberate a little, 
The result was favourable. “That would be 
| very nice, George, and then I need not take 

‘any more singing lessons of her—at least, 
unless I liked the songs particularly,” she 
added, as her eye fell on the word Revolte. 

Margaret gave two more lessons on her 
road, and then walked quickly home, and 
safely too, in spite of young George’s fears. 

Her father, a poor gentleman in the first 
instance, became poorer still: an amateur 
musician, he was reduced to make his pleasure 
minister to his necessity. His health, as we 
know, failed him more than his fortune ; for 
as Margaret had said, so she had done, and 
in the matter of a daughter he was decidedly 

a much to be envied man. When she re- 


turned, he was sitting in his chair by the fire, 
thinking long of her, as the Scotch say ; in 
her eyes he looked, each time she came back, 
more gentle, feeble, and shadowy than before. 
She busied herself about him buoyantly and 
pleasantly, as was her wont. 


v. 


In quickly told tales like this there is no 
room, as there is no need, to detail the course 
of each day which went to make up her life. 
Margaret Meriton was fast growing rich. 
I don’t mean that she had amassed landed 
property, but she had for many years been 
liable to the income tax (all English hearts 
will feel for her and with her in this respect). 
Work was a law and necessity, but she did 
her work easily; it suited her, and her 
gains were sufficient to support her father in 
great comfort. She was, moreover, much 
liked by the families around ; her unflagging 
gaiety of spirit, her quick talents, and splendi 
voice, made her a welcome addition to every 
society. No tidings from Sellon had ever 
reached her—yet, in spite of it, she grew 
happier, handsomer, and stouter; she was 
not a-weary because he came not; and, in- 
deed, presented no resemblance to the Marian 
of the Moated Grange. 

Ten years from the time we last pourtrayed 
her she entered her fortieth year. It was a 
winter evening; there had been a driving 
shower of sleet and snow, with a keen, 
bitter, north wind; the foot n- 
gers in the street were whipped, blinded, 
and at last cowed by it, and retreated into 
their houses; the houseless poor betook 
themselves to alleys and doorways for shelter. 
The skies were sullen and lowering, and a 
dense mass of pale grey to the north-west 
afforded every prospect of more rough 
weather, I do not think any one could look 
more comfortable or handsome than Margaret 
Meriton, as she sat making the hot coffeein the 
snug study, clad in rich garments of sober hue, 
as befitted her age and purse. Her father 
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was still alive, and was seated in the self-same| rubbed his hands, and arranged his tawny 
chair. His head was very white, and quite| beard, and sat down, and watched Margaret 
bowed on his breast, and his long thin fingers} as she poured out coffee for him, with the 
beat time restlessly. She spoke only a few) bright, cheerful, trusting look of twenty years. 


words to him now and then, and they were 
caressing, and such as might have been used | 
to a child. At last she settled herself in| 
her own lounging chair, cut open a new} 
book, and was soon deep in it. Gradu-| 
ally the new book found its resting-place| 
on the floor, and Margaret reposed 
calmly. There was a rumbling of carriage- 
wheels close to the house, and then a halt. 
But there was no magnetism in the air to 
warn Margaret of any one being near her, 
more than that gentle shadowy man whom 
she had tended for so many years. Then a 
footstep in the hall, and hand on the door. 
Even the seven sleepers awaked at last, and 
when the door opened Margaret started to 
her feet, fully prepared to deny that she had 
been otherwise than wide awake. She heard 
a deep voice say, “I know the way,” then 
came a face bronzed fiery red, full blue eyes, 
not altogether strange to Margaret—at least 
she had seen such in her dreams—a mass of 
hair, beard, moustache, and whiskers of a 
hue which was pale only beside the face. 
All this surmounted a figure huge in every 
way, but especially in breadth. Margaret 
stood wondering—and the figure stood won- 
dering also. Like the Ancient Mariner, “he 


fixed her with his glittering eye,” and as he 
performed this operation he drew off wrapping 
after wrapping, and at length stood confessed 
as Stephen Sellon, weighing at least sixteen 
stone. He was nota tall man, so appearances 


did not assist him on that score. ‘Then the 
blue eyes danced with amusement, the white 
teeth showed themselves, and a hearty, full, 
sonorous laugh broke the ice. 

“Margaret, do you not know me?” He 
stepped forward, and kissed her, at first 
lightly on her cheeks, and then putting her 
back, with another glance and another laugh, 
he followed up that kiss by many others, and 
they came so fast and warm that Margaret 
had not really presence of mind to resist. 
“I ascertained you were still Margaret 
Meriton, or you would not have seen me here 
to-night. Is this your father ?” 

She led him up to the old man gently. 
“Speak tenderly to him, Stephen, he is quite 
childish now.” Something in the subdued 
womanly tone of Margaret’s voice gave 
Stephen a choking sensation; however, he 
cleared his throat, and shook hands with 
Mr. Meriton. 

The poor gentleman looked up with his 
wan apprehensive smile. ‘“ You'll be kind to 
Margaret, sir, you'll be kind to:her,” and 
then he rambled on incoherently. 

Margaret had not forgotten how to blush, | 
and at this random speech of her father’s the 
blood rushed up in torrents to her hair roots, | 
leaving a transient crimson on her throat and 


neek. Apparently this enchanted Stephen ; he | 


before. 

“ Ah, Margaret,” he continued, laughingly. 
“T swore that were you faded, worn, snd 
weazen, I would still be true; but you have 
not fretted for me, you have not the assurance 
to pretend it. Am I absolved from my 
oath ?” 

Margaret raised her eyes with a malicious 
glance, signifying, Et tu Brute ! 

“Yes, I know,” he added, surveying rather 


-ruefully his own ample person, “We have 


both much to forgive.” ‘There was no expla- 
nation asked, for none was required; they 
both felt supremely happy. 

Shall we leave them so? Ah, young lovers! 
would you believe it possible that that happy, 
handsome, comfortable-looking woman is 
Margaret Meriton, who, a score of years 
before, was condemned to separation, uncer- 
tainty, and work for her daily bread ; or that. 
good man, so jovial, frank, and portly, should 
be the exiled lover. Take courag 
die, and the worms eat them, but not for 
love.” They had each done their duty, not 
sadly and sternly, but merrily and well, and 
their tree of love blossoms, though late in 
life. Perhaps, one of the things we love best 
to see, is the gentle, grave beauty of some 
autumnal flower, which gladdens our eyes 
when the summer has fled, and the unkindly 
drip of the winter rain is at hand, and the 
sky is ashen grey, and our mother earth 
brown and lifeless, 


THE DEODORISATION OF CRIME. 

Ir has taken a very long time to convince 
some people of the evil of bad smells. Rate- 
payers, corporations, vested rights of all 
kinds, are sometimes of opinion still that 
there is a good deal to be said in favour of 
open drains and general nastiness; but no- 
body, we suppose, from Lord Shaftesbury to 
the London Scoundrel, has very much doubt 
about the fatal contagion of crime—that, at 
least, is an offence at present stinking in the 
nostrils of all honest men ; and where to get 
the moral lime-and-water to deodorise it is a 
question that concerns every soul of us. 

With transportation as good (or bad) as 
done away with, with hundreds of criminals 
turned yearly loose upon a world that will 
not receive them, and of necessity yearly re- 
turning to confinement—in and out of gaol 
almost as quickly as the same ragamufiin 
troops march out and in upon the stage of 
their penny theatres—and these recruited 
largely from an increasing population, with 
increasing opportunities for theft in a wealthy 
island, which unhappily cannot increase, and 
which has no room for them,—what is to be 
done ? 





Charles Dickens.] 

“Abolish ticket-of-leave,” cries an indig- 
nant public. Yes; but, when we have abo-| 
lished it, our thief comes out at last, a trifle 
greyer, perhaps, but with the same necessity 
ior living—that is, stealing—as before. For, 
when the law has finished punishing him to| 
the uttermost, the public then begin to take | 
his chastisement into their own hands. “He 
shall not work for me,” cries the employer ;| 
and “ He shall not work with us,” echo the 
employed. “Let the fellow feel that England 
has only need of honest men,” says the moral 
patriot ; “I am not going to put a premium 
upon crime by helping him,” says the poli- 
tical economist. Amongst these four indig- | 
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is to canvass employers for work for such 
discharged prisoners — recommended to the 
committee of the society by the gaol authori- 
ties—as are unable to procure it by their 
own exertions; and as a short time must 
often elapse before work is found for them, 
they are during that period provided with 
lodging and food. It is attempted, therefore, 
to procure lodgings in the houses of poor 
persons of good character, where these pri- 
soners may be placed, apart from one another, 
between their leaving the gaol and obtaining 
work. Prisoners who have been long in 
confinement—and it is their case which is 
chiefly contemplated by the society—are 





nant classes, our felon cannot afford to stand | generally in possession of a considerable sum 
idly with his hands in his pockets—in his | of money, averaging five pounds; and it is 
own pockets, that is—but straightway puts! proposed that this should be voluntarily 
them into theirs: to their detriment, as ap- | placed in the hands of the committee as a 


pears, upon the average, of some three hundred 
pounds a-year. Three hundred pounds a-year 
lundered from an honest and working public 
y their felon, whom, at half the price, they 
might have hung, or got emigrated to West 
Australia, or imprisoned for life, or have even 
reformed! There are many other arguments 
of amuch higher nature which we might use ; 
but this one of £ s. D. is intelligible to us all. 
The Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society is 
founded with the intention of giving the felon | 
a fair chance: it does not profess to make all 
rogues good men ; it does not propose to lodge 
and board destitute criminals in idleness, nor 
to create an artificial supply of labour to the 
detriment of honest hands—nor, indeed, do 
we see any force in the cry against such 
societies upon the last ground, unless it be 
determined to starve out discharged prisoners 
altogether—it does not even aim at neutral- 
ising the heavy disabilities connected with a| 





guarantee of the man’s honesty, and as a 
proof of the integrity of his professions. 
When, on the other hand, the prisoner is 
destitute, and a few tools, a supply of mate- 
rials, or a little clothing are needed, the 
purchase-money is advanced as a loan, to be 
repaid at the discretion of the committee. 
The gratuities sometimes afforded by govern- 
ment to convicts upon their discharge, now 
often spent injudiciously, if not actually in 
drink, would, if placed at the disposal of a 
society such as this, be surely expended much 
more advantageously. 

Another part of the society’s plan is to 
give moderate guarantees for a limited period 
to bear a master harmless in the event of his 
sustaining any loss through the person re- 
commended to him; but this is only done in 
special cases. No felon is to be, by any means, 
introduced among honest fellow workmen 
under false pretences: the continual fear of de- 


criminal career ; but its object is to relieve | tection, and the consciousness of having some- 
men, women, and especially children, upon | thing to conceal, apart from the injustice done 
their discharge from gaol, from an excess of | tohiscompanions, having been found to produce 
moral pressure such as men of even high virtue the worst effects upon the criminal himself. 
would fail in resisting, and against which it) A public appeal recently made to the working 
is hopeless to expect these persons to bear | classes at Birmingham, that they should not 
up—these, who have been born and bred to | refuse a helping hand to their fallen brothers, 
vice and crime, just as an indignant public}/has been responded to most heartily, 
has been born and bred to gentility and re-|and several cases have already occurred 
spectability. “Many,” says Mr. Burt, the|of a discharged prisoner received into a 
benevolent chaplain of the prison at Birming-| household with the full approbation and 








ham, “have no home, or else a bad one, no! 
work, no friends, and all are without a cha-| 
racter; if they do apply for labour, they | 
conceal, or deny, their previous imprison- 
ment, and if they succeed, they are detected 
and discharged: they are, moreover, una- 
voidably thrown into the most depraving 
company, thieves and receivers of stolen 
goods who lurk about the gaol in the morning 
in waiting for prisoners to be discharged.” 
The Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, the 
first meeting of which was held in London 
in February last, has taken for its model a 
similar institution established last year in| 
Birmingham. Its operations are carried on| 
by an agent, whose most important duty 


even the Christian welcome of its inmates. 
There is no ambition on the part of the 
society to do the work of the crowbar and the 
jemmy, in setting a confirmed burglar com- 
fortably inside men’s houses, and far less— 
for those convicted of crimes of violence are 
excluded from its operations—to establish a 
professional garotter at the back of a gentle- 
man at his own dinner-table ; its endeavours 
will be, and for a long period, of necessity 
must be, confined to benefiting those who 
afford a reasonable hope of reformation. It 
is anticipated that the assisting proper per- 
sons to emigrate may, in time, fall within the 
scope of the society ; but “it is my earnest 
recommendation,” says Mr. Burt, “ that every 
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effort should be made to find employment for 
the intended emigrant for a time at home. 

Direct emigration should be the ex- 
ception, not the rule so that dis- 
charged prisoners, emigrating, may be raised 
first, as far as may be, to a level with other per- 
sons of their class, from a degradation so deep, 
that, without the aid of some such society as 
this, they could never attain to honesty and 
independence.” 

The Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society in 
London is, as we have said, but in its infancy; 
nor does it yet publish its first report, but 
its elder sister in Birmingham has furnished 
us with the following statement : 

“The agent entered upon his duties on the 
seventeenth of July, a few cases nang been 
een relieved ; in the short time he has 

en engaged, (three months), work has been 
found forthirteen discharged prisoners. He re- 
pa that,in many eases, he cannot succeed till 

eshowsthe circular of the society. The names 
of the committee are necessary to give confi- 
dence to employers. This is surely proof of 
the necessity of such an agency; for if our 
agent cannot promise work for discharged 
prisoners, without difficulty, and if he 
succeeds only by the influence of the society, 
what chance would there be for the unbe- 
friended prisoner himself ? 





DUELLING IN FRANCE. 


In. thirteen hundred and _ seventy-one, 


Charles the Fifth, and a grand company of| 


knights and nobles, assembled in the isle 
Notre Dame to witness a combat between 
Macaire, accused of the murder of Aubrey 
de Montdidier, and Aubrey’s hound, the 
celebrated dog of Montargis. The man was 
armed with a club; the beast had a tub, 
into which he might retreat ; and Macaire’s 
oe or innocence was to be held proved 
y the result. That result was the victory 
of the dog of Montargis, the consequent 
confession of Macaire that he had murdered 
Montdidier, as accused, and his execution 
as an assassin, by hanging: But this was 
rather a judicial combat than a duel, as 
we understand the word now; and this 
character French combats retained even to 
the time of Henry the Second, and that 
famous duel between counts Jarnac and De 
la Chasteneraye, which is recorded to this 
day in the fencer’s term, le coup de Jarnac. 

La Chasteneraye accused Jarnac to Fran- 
cis the First of improper conduct with his 
own mother-in-law.. The king, who was 
much attached to Jarnac, repeated this aecu- 
sation to him, willing to give him the power 
of refuting it ; for La Chasteneraye not only 
maintained his assertion, but swore that 
Jarnac himseif had confessed the fact to him 
a dozen times and more. Jarnac denied the 
whole charge with much vehemence, entreat- 
ing the king’s permission to try the truth 
by single combat. Francis at first consented 
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to this; but afterwards withdrew his consent, 
and in a short time he died. As soon as 
his successor, Henry the Second, came to 
the throne, Jarnac renewed his petition for a 
single combat ; which at last Henry granted 
—he being on La Chasteneraye’s side, as 
Francis had been on Jarnac’s; and, on the 
tenth of June fifteen hundred and forty- 
seven the king, the constable, the admiral, 
and the marshals of France, together with 
the court and nobility, assembled at Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye to witness this judicial 
combat. Jarnac, who had just recovered 
from a sickness, was modest, calm, and 
humble ; La Chasteneraye was still somewhat 
weak in his sword-arm from a wound lately 
received, but was arrogant and insolent. 
They attacked each other savagely, and were 
soon both wounded. While La Chastene- 
raye was making a furious lunge, Jarnac 
gave him that fatal coup which cut the 
ham of La Chasteneraye’s left leg, and, pre- 
sently redoubling his stroke, cut also the 
ham on the right. La Chasteneraye fell ; 
and Jarnac offered him his life, if he would 
confess that he had lied, and restore him 
his honour: the wounded man was silent. 
Jarnac then turned to the king and besought 
him to accept the other's life for God’s 
sake and love’s : but the king refused. Poor 
Jarnac, who did not wish to have the blood 
of his enemy on his soul, and had only 
fought to restore to himself his lost repute, 
again entreated La Chasteneraye to confess 
his error; but, for all answer, he raised 
himself as well as he could and cut at his 
generous adversary. At last, after further 
painful entreaties, Henry condescended to 
accept the boon of a favourite’s life; but 
it was too late now; the wretch bled to 
death before he could be removed from the 
field. Jarnac: refused his right of triumphal 
mae eee saying that he had gained all 

e fought for, namely the re-establishment 
of his honour : whereupon Henry exclaimed, 
“that he fought like Cesar and spoke like 
Aristotle”; though for all that, his kingly 
love and affection lay with the dead man, 
La Chasteneraye was only twenty-eight. years 
old; but he was the most expert swordsman 
in France, the best wrestler and the cleverest 
fencer ; so skilled indeed in all these exer- 
cises that no one would believe he could 
be conquered, and several fatal duels were 
fought between those who knew, and those 
who would not credit the result of the 
encounter. 

The renowned Bayard had a fatal affair 
with the Spaniard Don Alonzo de Soto 
Mayor; whereby he got an infinitude of - 
praise, because he delivered up the dead 
body to the seconds, and would not. use it 
in any way of ignominy and scoff. His 
magnanimity was wonderfully belauded ; 
such savage, ruthless, uncivilised fellows were 
even the heroes and nobles of those dark 
and sanguinary times! But manners grew 
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more humane as time went on; and Charles 
the Ninth was the last king of France who 
allowed or was present at a duel : the first 
also who, by an ordonnance dated fifteen 
hundred and sixty-six, prohibited the prac- 
tice. A strange instance of humanity in the 
Saint Bartholomew murderer. But some 
remarkable duels took place meanwhile ; 
chiefly in the reign of Henry the Second. 
One was between Chateauneuf, a minor, 
and his guardian Lachesnaye, an old man 
of eighty, concerning a lawsuit touching 
the lad’s property. As might be expected, 
Chateauneuf soon dispatched his feeble old 
antagonist, who accused him, by the by, of 
being secretly defended by acuirass. A short 
time after this, another youth, Saint André, 
quarrelled and fought with Matas, an aged 
man, who disarmed, lectured and forgave 
him ; when, bidding him pick up his fallen 
sword and behave more rationally for the 
future, he was remounting his horse to ride 
away ; when Saint André plunged his sword 
into his back, and left him dead on the 
forest sward, The youth was not even 
rebuked at court for the murder: he had 
owerful friends ; but Matas was blamed for 
aving provoked a fiery spirit by his reproof : 
car Dieu s’en attriste (God is grieved), said one, 
when the aged rebuke the generous young. 
Duprat, Baron de Vitaux, was one of the 
most noted duellists, or, more properly speak- 
ing, murderers of his time. He began his 
social life by killing his friend, Baron Soupez, 
who had previously broken his hot pate by 
flinging a candlestick at him. For this, Vi- 
taux waylaid and murdered him; then 
escaped, disguised as a woman. A gentle- 
man, named Goumelieu, killed Vitanx’s 
brother, a lad of fifteen : Vitaux, accompanied 
by Boucicaut, a young nobleman, followed 
Goumelieu, overtook him near Saint Denis, 
and murdered him. For this he was obliged 
to fly again: this time into Italy ; as Gou- 
melieu was a favourite with the king, and 
his death would have been avenged. But he 
soon returned to fight—or rather to assas- 
sinate—Baron de Mittaud, who had killed 
another of his brothers; though he, Mittaud, 
was a near relation to the Vitaux family. 
Accompanied by Boucicaut, and Boucicaut’s 
brother, Vitaux, disguised as a lawyer, waited 
in Paris for Mittaud, and not in vain. One 
day these three worthies met the baron and 
murdered him; but one of the Boucicauts 
was wounded in the struggle. Unable to 
escape with his companions, and tracked by 
his blood, he was taken by the archers and 
sent to the Bastille. Interest was made 
for him at court, and he was pardoned ; 
reappearing at the king’s balls and levees 
with as much gaiety and unconcern as if his 
neck had never been in peril. Encouraged 
by this example, Vitaux also returned openly 
to Paris, this time with seven or eight com- 
anions. Beginning his metropolitan career 
y murdering Guart, the king’s favourite, 
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who had opposed his pardon, but protected | 
by the Duc d’Alengon, he was held harmless, ° 
though his was one of the foulest and most 
cold-blooded crimes on record. However, 
not long after this, the Baron de Mittaud, 
brother to the one previously assassinated, 
met, fought, and killed Vitaux—the paragon, 
as he was called, of France. 

Quélus and D’Entragues, two unworthy 
minions of Henry the Third, fought near the 
Porte Saint Antoine. Riberac and Schom- 
berg—a German—were the seconds to D’En- 
tragues ; Maugerin and Livaret to Quélus. 
When the two principals were engaged 
Riberac went up to Maugerin, proposing that 
a reconciliation should be effected. 

“Sir!” said Maugerin, angrily, “I came 
here to fight, not to string beads.” 

“Fight ! with whom ?” asked Riberac. 

“With you,” said Maugerin. 

“Tn that case let us then pray,” auswered 
Riberac calmly, drawing this sword and 
dagger, and placing their hilts cross-wise. 
But his prayers were so long that Maugerin 
grew impatient and interrupted him. Where- 
upon they set to work ; and soon both fell 
dead. Schomberg, animated by such a 
virtuous example, proposed the like pastime 
to Livaret ; Livaret accepted ; and the Ger- 
man laid his cheek open at the first cut. In 
revenge, Livaret pierced him through the 
heart, and stretched him lifeless at his feet. 
D’Entragues was severely wounded, but 
eseaped, and Quélus died the next day. Henry 
was disconsolate at his loss, and had him 
buried by the side of another ill-fated minion, 
Saint Megrin, assassinated by the Due de 
Guise at the gate of the Louvre. Two years 
after this bloody fight, Livaret was killed. in 
a duel with the Marquis de Pienne ; when 
his servant seeing him fall, stabbed De Pienne 
on the field. 

Bussy d’Amboise was another of the royal 
favourites and celebrated cut-throats of the 
day. In the Bartholomew massacres he 
assassinated Antoine de Clermont, a near 
relation with whom he was at law; after- 
wards he fought Saint Phal, because Saint 
Phal had the letter X embroidered on 
his clothes, and Bussy maintained it was 
a Y. Then he attacked Crillon in the Rue 
St. Honoré, Crillon crying “This is the hour 
of thy death!” as he defended himself ; 
but they were separated. Finally he was 
killed by hired bravos in the service of the 
Count de Montsoreau, who met him at the 
place of assignation instead of the countess, 
to whom he had written, and with whom he 
had an intrigue. 

Henry the Fourth tried to prevent the 
practice of duelling, but in vain. From 
fifteen hundred and eighty-nine, when he 
ascended the throne, to sixteen hundred. and 
seven, it was calculated that four thousand 
gentlemen had lost their lives in duels, One 
of the most celebrated was that between 
Devéze, and Soeilles, The latter having 
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seduced the former's wife, they met; but'| 
though Devéze had planned an assassination 
rather than a duel, Soeilles escaped with a 
wound in the back, Again they met: this 
time Devéze simply fired a pistol at his rival, 
then ran away ; for which act of cowardice 
he was dismissed the army, and Soeilles re- 
ceived permission to attack him whenever he 
found him, and to seize on his property how 
and where he would. A reconciliation was 
atched up after this, and Soeilles was 
trothed to Devéze’s sister ; but he meant 
revenge not marriage, and the poor girl was 
made the instrument of his revenge. He 
betrayed and ruined her, then refused to 
marry. Devéze waylaid, and this time posi- 
tively murdered him; but he himself was 
murdered soon after by one D’Aubignac, 
hired for the deed by a relative of Soeilles. 
Lagarde Valois and Bazanez were two 
famous swordsmen of that time. Bazanez, 
eager to fight Lagarde, sent him a hat 
trimmed with feathers, daring him to wear | 
it. Lagarde put on the hat, of course, and 
went to seek Bazanez. They fought at once, | 
Lagarde wounding the other in the head at 
the first blow, but bending his sword at the 
same time. However he ran him through 
immediately after, saying :— 
“This is for the hat!” (again the same 
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stroke) “this is for the feathers!” (again) | 
“this is for the loop.” All the while compli- | 


(Conducted by 
Two men fought with knives in a tub, and 
two held each other by the left hand and 
hacked away with daggers in the right. The 
Chevalier de Guise, a man in the prime of life, 
riding down the Rue St. Honoré, met the old 
Baron de Luz, with whom he had a slight 
difference. The chevalier challenged him on 
the spot, dismounted, and murdered him ; 
then coolly rode off, while the poor old man 
staggered into a shoemaker’s shop to die. 
This was in sixteen hundred and thirteen. 
De Luz had a son of the same age as the che- 
valier. He challenged his father’s murderer ; 
De Guise accepted. The duel took place on 
horseback, and young De Luz was killed. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, our ambassador 
to the French court at that time, was strongly 


| infected with the prevalent disease. A very 


Quixote in the matter of ladies’ favours and 
ribbons, he was also jealous, in a rougher 
way, of the reputation of all renowned 
duellists. He challenged many of them, 
notably Balaguy, but he could not get them 
to the point ; and for all his Quixotic chivalry, 
was well laughed at by both squire and dame, 
while the more celebrated swordsmen did not 
care to meet one whose discomfiture would 
add nothing to their honour. It was in 
this same reign, and in the year six- 
teen hundred and twenty-seven, that De 
Botteville fought De Beuvron in the Palais 
Royal. Montmorency le Comte de Bot- 


menting him on the elegant fit of the hat|teville was the acknowledged master of 
and its perfect taste. Bazanez, streaming the art in Paris. His house was the 


with blood and furious with rage, rushed on| rendezvous of all the fencers and swords- 
him desperately, broke through his guard, and|men of the day, and he himself had slain 
stabbed him no fewer than fourteen times.|some half-score of men in duels more or less 


Lagarde shrieking for mercy, while Bazanez| iniquitous; the chief of which were with le 
yelled, “No! no! no!” at every thrust.) Comte de Pontgibaud, whom he forced away 


Lagarde, prostrate and dying, yet found sufli- 
cient strength to bite off a bit of his opponent’s 
chin and to break his head with the pommel 
of his sword. While this revolting butchery 
was going on between these two scoundrels, | 
the seconds were fighting in another part of)! 
the field, and one was soon laid dead. 
One bright example was afforded in the| 
midst of all this criminal madness, by young 
De Reuly, the brave and noble anti-duellist, 
whom no one could suspect of cowardice, but | 
who would not fight: no, not even when 
pressed and insulted. Once, a man, who for | 
no quarrel, but for mere brutal curiosity 
wished to make him fight, waylaid him with | 
a friend—De Reuly riding alone and simply 
accompanied by a servant. They set on him, 
but the young officer, one of the expertest 
swordsmen of his regiment, disarmed and 
wounded them both; then took them home! 
to his quarters, had their wounds dressed, 
gave them some wine, and dismissed them. | 
Nor did he ever speak of the transaction 
afterwards, even to the servant who was with | 
him. No one insulted De Reuly again. 
In Louis the Thirteenth’s reign, duels} 


| was forced to fly to Flanders. 


from mass on Kaster Sunday, and slew on the 
spot, the Marquis de Portes, and le Comte de 
Thorigny. . He had always obtained his par- 
don, not with much trouble; but at last the 
king intimated to him that the royal clemency 
was exhausted, and that he would be for- 
given no more. 

In spite of this he fought La Fréte 
between Poissy and Saint Germain, when, as 
his second was killed by La Fréte’s second, 
an order for his arrest was made out, and he 
After a short 
time the Archduchess applied to Louis for 
his pardon ; but without success. Irritated 
at this, De Botteville swore that he would re- 
turn to Paris and fight in the Palais Royal, 
in the very teeth of the king and law. And 
he kept his word. He wrote to De Beuvron, 
Thorigny’s friend, anxious to be his avenger ; 
and after some preliminary epistles a meeting 
was agreed on inthe Palais Royal, at two 
o’clock one certain afternoon, After fighting 
with swords and daggers, neither getting 
the better of the other, they began to 


| wrestle and struggle, when both asked for 


quarter. De 


The game was a drawn one. 








became even more savguinary and brutal, Botteville’s second, De Bussy, a celebrated 
though still the laws were against them.!swordsman, was mortally wounded in the 
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In revenge Rochefort and one 
of his creatures cut down all the finest trees 
vron went quietly to lunch at a barber’s shop| on his estate, destroyed his preserves, and 
close by, while La Berthe had his wounds! committed all sorts of depredations, untila | 
dressed, and poor de Bussy confessed to a| relative of the count, one Breaute, a professed 
friar and died. De Botteville fled again ;| desperado, called out, disarmed and wounded 
but, recognised by a sister of De Bussy, was! Rochefort. The Cardinal Mazarin, whose | 


| of his rank. 


throat, and La Berthe, another of the seconds, | 


was wounded also. Botteville and de Beu- 


brought back to Paris, tried for murder and 
beheaded ; sorely troubled about his mou- 
staches—the finest in France. A few years 
later the Duc de Nemours and the Duc de 


‘friend and tool Rochefort was, sent him a 
purse of five hundred crowns and his own 
| surgeon; so little did even the Church in 
| those days uphold order or repudiate crime. 


Beaufort—brothers-in-law—with four seconds| When recovered from his wound, Rochefort, 
a-piece, met to decide a quarrel, with pistols joined this time by Des Planclies, set out to 
and swords. De Nemours was shot dead ;| further harry M. le Comte d’Harcourt ; but, 
and of De Beaufort’s seconds, D’Henricourt | quarrelling by the way, they fell to fisticuffs 
was shot by the Marquis de Villars, and De| with each other, and Des Planches amused 
Ris by the Duc d’Uzerches. This was in six-| himself by peppering Rochefort as he poached 
teen hundred and fifty-two, after the acces-| on Harcourt’s preserves ; excusing himself a 
sion of Louis the Fourteenth. saying that he thought it was the count an 
Le Comte de Coligny, one day leaving the | his gamekeepers. 

apartment of his lady love, Madame de Lon-| In sixteen hundred and sixty-three La 
gueville, Condé’s sister, dropped a woman’s| Fréte and De Chalais were leaving a ball- 
letter, which, amongst more pleasant and room together. They had long been on bad 
tender things, contained various malicious | terms, and La Fréte pushed against Chalais 
words against Madame de Montbazon, mother-| rudely, A meeting was agreed on, of three 
in-law to Madame de Chevreuse; between | against three; which, coming - the king’s | 
whom and De Longueville there was open; ears, he sent Saint Aignau with a message | 
war. The letter was found, and ascribed to Ma- | to La Fréte, telling him that if he went out 
dame de Longueville. She, wishing to deny the | he should have his throat cut. Saint Aignau, 
charge, insisted that Coligny, her lover, should | who was a relation to La Fréte, delivered 


challenge De Guise, the lover of Madame de | 
Montbazon; which accordingly was done. | 


The two men met in the Place Royale, and 


Coligny was mortally wounded ; the seconds, 
D’Estrade and De Bridieu, fought at the same | 
time —all in open day—and Bridieu was} 
severely hurt. It is singular that just seventy | 
years before, the grandfather of this Coligny, 
the noble Admiral and Huguenot, had been 
murdered in the Bartholomew massacres by 
order of the grandfather of the De Guise, who | 
now killed the descendant. 

One day, le Comte de Rochefort drank him- 
self mad, with le Comte d’Harcourt and a 
large party. It was proposed that they should 
all go on the Pont Neuf and rob; an amuse- 
ment introduced by the Due d’Orléans. 
Rochefort and the Chevalier de Rieux, not 
wishing to join in that questionable sport, 
climbed up on the neck of the large bronze 
horse of Henry the Fourth, thence to look 
down on their companions robbing the passers 
by of their pursesandcloaks. Suddenlyaparty 
of archers appeared in sight, and the titled 
highwaymen took to their heels; but, De 
Rieux, in trying to get down, hung too 
heavily on to the bronze bridle of the statue, 
broke it, and fell to the ground. He was 
captured, and both he and Rochefort were 
sent to the Chatelet. De Rieux threw all the 
blame on Rochefort, who, when they were 
liberated, challenged him ; but, the Chevalier 
would not fight, though the count struck him 
with the flat of his sword to stir him up. 
However, Rochefort was determined to fight 
some one; 80, failing De Rieux he turned to 
Harcourt ; but Harcourt declined on account 











|make a grander party of four against four. 


| sense of sin or shame with it, under any cir- 


his message, but as a corollary stayed behind 
to fight against the Marquis d’Autin, who 
was hunted up for the occasion, so as to 


Louis was excessively angry at this gross act 
of disobedience, and the noble duellists had 
all to fly the country. Duelling brought no 


cumstances. It was a legal offence, bein 
against the royal ordonnances ; but it carrie 
no moral obloquy along with its legal penal- 
ties. When the Marquis de Donza was on 
the eve of execution for the murder of his. 
brother-in-law, his only reply to his confessor 
who exhorted him to repent of his crime, 
was, “Sandis! do you call one of the cleverest 
thrusts in Gascony a crime ?” 

It was only after many generations that the 
anti-duelling society, founded by the priest of 
Saint Sulpice, M. Olier, and enrolling as 
its first member the brave and virtuous 
Marquis de Fénélon, made any way with the 
public. As yet, duels were honourable, neces- 
sary, and a title to distinction in the minds 
of all. Sometimes, however, they had a ludi- 
crous side. Madaillan sent a challenge to the 
Marquis de Rivard, who had lost a leg at 
the siege of Puy Cerda. The marquis 
accepted ; but sent with his answer a case 
of surgical instruments, insisting that Ma- 
daillan should first lose his leg, so as to place 
them on an equal footing together. The joke 
hindered the duel. La Fontaine, too, was 
forced by a friend into fighting a duel with a 
certain young officer, whose attentions to 
Madame were more expressive than becom- 
ing. The good, peaceful, old philosopher grum- 
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bled sorely at having to get up early in the 
morning to march out to fight a man he liked, 
for a purpose he did not understand, and 
with a weapon to which he was unaccustomed. 
Arrived at the place of meeting he apologised 
to the officer, complaining of the necessity he 
was under, and assuring him of his good-will. 
The young man bowed, smiled, and before 
La Fontaine had well fumbled at his first | 
guard, whipped the sword out of his hand ; 
then expressing his extreme regret at the 
circumstance, he lectured the philosopher 
on his folly, and expressed his intention of 
never entering his house again, since his| 
visits were so misunderstood. La Fontaine 
was in despair. He embraced his dear 
friend again and again, and swore that he 
would fight him on the spot if he did not 
return home with him then, and visit him as 
usual, The officer consented ; and Madame 
la Fontaine’s reward was, what it had been | 
before. Sometimes, honour prevented the 
giving of satisfaction ; and a general charac- 
ter, of what we would call blackguardism, held 
a man harmless, inasmuch as gentlemen would 
not meet him. One ofthis sort complained to 
a@ Marshal of France that he had been slapped 
in the face, and asked what he should 
do? “Go and wash it off!” said the marshal, 
turning on his heel. Another, who had been 
thrown out of a window up-stairs for cheat- 
ing at cards, was counselled by his friend, 
“never to play at cards again excepting on the 
ground-floor ;” and Brisseuil refused to fight 
with a detected sharper ; but eventually was 
forced into the quarrel, and severely wounded. 
D’ Aydie,an abbé, and the lover of the Duchess 
de Berri, fought in a figurante’s house with 
a provincial clerk called Bouton, and wounded 
him. The duchess deprived D’Aydie of his 
referment, and forced him to become a 
ight of Malta, for having fought with one 
so far beneath him. But, the pugnacious 
Bouton pursued and fought the abbé four 
times; and then the duchess brought the 
affair before the Court of Honour, under the 
presidency of the Marshal de Chamilly. The 
court and the marshal were disgusted at 
“this fellow Bouton, who dared to call them | 
my lords,” and they ordered D’Aydie to be 
imprisoned for degrading himself so far as to 
fight with such a low-born clown ; as for him, 
he was discharged, as being beneath their 
notice. But, the duchess got him hanged ; 
to the horror of all Paris. This was in the 
Regent’s time, before the majority of Louis 
the Fifteenth ; the same regent who, though 
he “thought duelling had gone too much 
out of fashion,” lectured two officers who 
fought about an Angola cat, saying, “they 
should have fought with claws, not swords,” 
The celebrated Law of Lauriston fought and 
killed his man. 

Before Louis the Fifteenth’s majority, the 
Due de Richelieu began his notable courses 
asa youth of only twenty, by attacking and 
wounding Le Comte de Gacé, under a street 
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lamp. A short time after this, having a 
pique against Le Comte de Baviére, he fol- 
lowed him on a journey, insulted, and ob- 
structed him. They began to fight and were 


| only separated by the Chevalier d’Auvray, 


who took De Richelieu into custody as the 
aggressor, Taken before the Court of Honour 
where all the noble youth of France were 
assembled bareheaded, he was forced to 
apologise to De Baviére; but they were 
none the better friends, 

A few years, full of diverse scampishness, 
rolled on, and then Albani, nephew to Pope 
Clement the Eleventh, applied to him for ways 
and means to circumvent Madame Créqui- 
Blanchefort, who, to the wonder of the world, 
and the exception of her age, was a woman of 
unblemished virtue. A plan was formed be- 
tween these two worthies; and Albani, 
disguised as a servant, and furnished with 
strong letters of recommendation from Riche- 
lieu, entered Madame Créqui-Blanchefort’s 
service ; but, before long, betrayed himself, 
and was kicked out of the house for his 
pains. Richelieu was locked up in the 
Bastille for his share in the matter. When 
liberated, the young Marquis d’Aumont, a 
lad of sixteen, fought and wounded him in 
the hip, so that it was expected he would be 
lame for life. D’Aumont was a kinsman 
of Madame Blanchefort. In seventeen hun- 
dred and thirty-four, Richelieu killed his 
kinsman, the Prince de Lixen; who himself 
had killed the Marquis de Ligneville, uncle 
to Richelieu’s wife ; the quarrel arising from 
De Lixen taunting Richelieu with being hot, 
“ wondering that 4 should appear in such a 
state as this, after he had been purified by 
admission into their family.” For the De 
Lixen blood was older than the Richelieu, 
and the prince had the sting of truth in his 
taunt. They met in the trenches that night ; 
they were both serving together at the siege 
of Philipsberg. 

Du Vighan, of Saintonga, was the Don 
Juan of that time. Hackney coachmen 
and tradesmen’s wives, calling to present 
their bills, took them back unpaid, and 
left him good wishes and money instead. 
He bewitched every one, and the Archbishop 
of Paris said of him that he was “the ser- 
pent of the terrestrial paradise.” Of course 
he was always in trouble of some sort, and 
was once nearly killed in a duel with Le 
Comte de Meulan. When recovered, he fell 
in love with Mademoiselle de Soissons, who 
loved him with that singular passion always 
the lot of Don Juans to receive. She was 
severely lectured by her aunt, and shut up in 
theconventof Montmartre ; Du Vighan under- 
stood the use of rope-ladders, and Montmartre 
had walls which might be scaled. He and 
his princess met in her cloister as they had 
before met in her hotel, and matters went on 
swimmingly till the rope-ladder was found, 
and Baron d’Ugeon, De Soissons’ cousin, 
demanded satisfaction. They met, and 
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Du Vighan received three severe wounds 
in his side. Nothing daunted, however, 
he scaled the walls of Montmartre that 
very night ; but to no purpose ; the princess 
was under the safe keeping of warders and 
bolts, and poor Du Vighan had to remain in 
the cold cloisters all night alone. His wounds 
broke out into a fearful hemorrhage: and when 
the morning came, the nuns found the hapless 
youth lying dead on the stone pavement. 

“La botte de Saint Evremont,” was a pass 
invented by that most noted duellist. He 
and Saint Foix were rivals in fame, and both 
were witty, insolent, good-natured, and ca- 
pricious. Saint Foix hada duel with a gentle- 
man, whom he saw at the Café Procope, 
eating a bavaroise. “A confounded bad 
dinner for a gentleman,” said Saint Foix. 
The stranger called him out, and wounded 
him, “Suir,” said Saint Foix, “ bandaging 
his wound, “if you had killed me I should 
still have said that a bavaroise is a confounded 
bad dinner for a gentleman.” 

In seventeen hundred and seventy-eight 
the Comte d’Artois (afterwards Charles the 
Ninth) fought with the Prince de Condé 
(Duc de Bourbon), for having struck Madame 
la Duchesse de Bourbonne ; who, at a masked 
ball, annoyed Madame de Carillac, the chére 
amie of D’Artois,—formerly holding the 
same position with the Duc de Bourbon ; the 
duchess being also in love with the future 
monarch, It was a bloodless duel, where, 
after a vast deal of parade, the offended 
The Chevalier d’Eon 


parties embraced. 
lived, too, at this period ;—that strange 
mythic being, the expert swordsman, the 
clever diplomatist, the man in woman’s 
clothes, or the woman in man’s clothes—no 


one rightly knew which. Certain it is that 
D’Eon was made to wear woman’s clothes, 
whatever the reason may have been — 
whether De Guerchy’s honour, whom he 
had insulted, or because of D’Aiguillon’s 
spite, or for state reasons, or haply for 
natural ones—whatever may have been the 
cause, it is historically true that the Chevalier 
d’Eon dressed as a woman, or that a woman 
assumed the name, and habits, and costume of 
aman. D’Eon’s noted affair was with the 
Comte de Guerchy, whom he struck in the 
face,—the Comte being the ambassador in 
London, to whose ambassade D’Eon was 
attached. There was no duel, but the young 
Comte de Guerchy, after his father’s death, 
sought to meet D’Eon ; whereon his mother, 
dreading a meeting with the mature duellist 
for her inexperienced son, petitioned for a 
renewal of the order for the chevalier to wear 
female apparel again ; and once more D’Eon 
was plunged into petticoats and head-dresses. 

The Marquis de Tenteniac once challenged 
the whole pit of a theatre; and Ney would 
have fought again, as many times before, the 
public battles of his regiment, had not the 
colonel seized him by his coat-tails, and 
dragged him thus, backward, to the black- 
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hole. However, he met his antagonist after- 
wards,—the fencing master of a chasseur regi- 
ment,—and wounded him in the sword-arm, 
crippling him for life. When Ney’s fortunes 
rose, he sought him out and pensioned him. 
A young officer insulted a colonel of the 
French Guards, who declared himself against 
duelling; calling him a coward, and striking 
him on the face. The colonel met him the 
next day, with a large piece of court-plaister 
on the cheek which i been struck. They 
fought ; and the young man was wounded 
in the sword-arm. The colonel bowed, put 
up his weapon, took off the plaister; and cut 
off one side of it. When the wound was healed, 
the colonel called him out again, and again 
wounded him, cutting off another piece of his 
plaister, Again, and again, and again, this 
happened, the colonel always wounding the 
poor youth, and always cutting off a piece of 
his plaister, until it was reduced to the size 
of a shilling. And then they met for the 
last time ;—the colonel ran him through, and 
laid him dead at his feet, coolly taking off 
all that was left of the plaister, and laying 
it on the ground beside the dead body. 

In seventeen hundred and eighty-five, the 
Comte de Gersdorff challenged M. le Favre 
by the public prints ; using strong language 
and offering him a hundred louis d’or for his 
travelling expenses, if he would but go and 
meet him. Le Favre accepted the challenge, 
but not the louis d’or ; and the field was set, 
They stood at twenty-five paces, and fired 
once ; wide of the mark on both sides, Their 
seconds then came forward and complimented 
them on their courage; the principals em- 
braced, forgave, and were reconciled. There 
was another and a later French duel, to the 
full as ridiculous as this. In eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-six, the Marquis de Livron 
and M. du Trone met in the forest of Senart, 
near the chateau of Madame de Cayla. Du 
Trone, a young advocate, came dressed in the 
costume of a modern Greek, and the duel 
took place on horseback; the weapons— 
sabres; the seconds—three a side. At the 
first onset, the marquis was dismounted, and 
both were slightly wounded ; but, the gen- 
darmes came and put a stop to the mock 
heroics of these two simpletons before any 
real damage was done; and the romantic 
youths were marched off from the gaze of the 
one hundred and fifty spectators, whom the 
folly of their raree-show had drawn together. 
The fiasco of that honourable encounter was 
sublime ; almost as sublime as the duels 
between women which flutter through the 
sterner records crowding the French annals. 

And now duels come so thick and fast, that 
we cannot even enumerate them. Literary 
men, artists, friends, strangers, and enemies 
all seem to spend their lives—and lose them 
—in fighting duels for every conceivable 
and inconceivable cause. Fayau killed Saint 
Marcellin, his former friend, for a mere liter- 
ary discussion; Saint Aulaire was killed 
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because of a paragraph in his oration on the 
Duke de Feltre; Ségur was wounded by 
General Gourgaud on account of his Cam- 
paign in Russia ; Pép6—but he was a Nea- 
politan—wounded an author on Italy, because 
he did not like his book; two romance 
writers fought for the honour of classic and 
romantic literature; Garnarey, the artist, 
shot Captain Raynouard of the Caravanne ; 
later, Armand Carrel, editor of the National, 
and Roux Laborie, another editor, fought 
and wounded each other,—later still, Carrel 
was killed by Emile de Girardin; Barthé- 
lémy, editor of the Peuple Souverain, killed 
David, editor of the Garde National, and 
Alexandre Dumas fought Gaillardet, his 
co-creator of La Tour de Nesle, fortunately 
without damage on either side; Trobriant 
shot Pélicier of the Home department on ac- 
count of a popular song ; and General Bugeaud 
shot Dulong, a lawyer, after the latter had 
made a written apology: while duels on 
account of wives and sisters were almost as 
numerous as there were fair women in France. 

Monsieur Manuel, a Pole, a married man 
of middle age, had for his friend Monsieur 
Beaumont, some ten or fifteen years his junior. 
Both were stock-brokers. By anonymous 
letters Monsieur Manuel was informed that 
Beaumont and his wife were on terms scarcely 
consistent with his honour and her duties. 
He did not trust only to these letters, but 
discovered for himself that the charge was 
true; whereupon he left Paris, his wife 
remaining behind with her lover. Some time 
after he returned on business, and encoun- 
tered Beaumont on the exchange. They 
quarrelled, and Manuel challenged him ; the 
next day they met, and Manuel was shot 
dead. The authorities refused to allow him 
to be buried in consecrated ground, because 
he had fallen in a duel, but popular clamour 
forced the point ; then the priest would not 
read the burial-service over him, until a fresh 
outbreak forced that as well; and, when 
even that concession was gained, he would 
not read the service in his robes. But, after 
along and noisy dispute, the people gained 
the day, and poor Manuel was buried with 


the full rites of the church. Beaumont was | - 


obliged to fly ; but what became of Madame 
Manuel no one knew. 


The most atrocious duel of modern times | 


is one that took place near New Orleans, 
between two Frenchmen—Hippolyte Throuet 
and Paulin Prué. They were placed back 
to back, at five paces; at a certain signal 
they turned and fired—to no effect. The 


arenes tect 
then took their second pistols ; but, Prué | Just published, in Two Volumes, post 8vo, price One 


grasped his so convulsively that it went off 
in the air. 
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Throuet paused, covering him| 
with his pistol, the bystanders crying, “ Don’t | 
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fire! For God’s sake, don’t fire!” Prué stood, 
bravely and quietly, fronting his .enemy. 
After a lapse of several minutes, during 
which every one present had been wrought up 
toa pitch of nervous frenzy, Throuet, advancing 
slowly, with a diabolical laugh, pulled the trig- 
ger, and his ball passed through Prué’s heart. 
We will close this subject of madness and 
wickedness with a retributive story of a duel 
between an Englishman and a Frenchman. A 
certain English gentleman who was a regular 
frequenter of the green-room of Drury e 
Theatre in the days of Lord Byron’s com- 
mittee, and who always stood quietly on the 
hearthrug there, with his back to the fire, 
was in his usual place one night when a nar- 
rative was related by another gentleman newly 
returned from the continent, of a barrier-duel 
that had taken place in Paris, A young Eng- 
lishman—a mere boy—had been despoiled ina 
gaming-house in the Palais Royal, had charged 
acertain gaming Count with cheating him, had 
gone out with the Count, had wasted his fire, 
and had been slain by the Count under the 
frightful circumstances of the Count’s walk- 
ing up to him, laying his hand on his heart, 
saying, “ You are a brave fellow—have you a 
mother ?” and on his replying in the affirma- 
tive, remarking coolly, “I am sorry for her,” 
and blowing his victim’s brains out. The 
gentleman on the hearthrug paused in takin 
a pinch of snuff to hear this story, an 
observed with great placidity, “I am afraid 
I must kill that rascal.” A few nights 
elapsed, during which the green-room hearth- 
rug was without him, and then he re-ap- 
peared precisely as before, and only incident- 
ally mentioned in the course of the evening, 
“ Gentlemen—TI killed that rascal !” He had 
gone over to Paris on purpose, had tracked 
the Count to the same gaming-house, had 
thrown a glass of wine in his face in the 
presence of all the company assembled there, 
had told him that he was come to avenge his 
young compatriot—and had done it by put- 
ting the Count out of this world and comin 
back to the hearthrug as if nothing had 


happened. 
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